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Vo-. X. 


Diageosis FoR CONVICTION. 


Diagnosis of lameness when made for treatment 
should be correct. It is sometimes not so, and poor 
horses have been fired and blistered on their legs 
when the seat of lameness was in the foot. An error 
of this kind is pardonable because of the difficulty 
frequently met with in interpreting certain symptoms. 

Diagnosis of lameness when made for the purpose 
of obtaining a conviction which may result in im- 
prisonment of a man should be even more certain 
than when made for the treatment ofa horse. To 
give evidence upon oath that lameness depends 
upon a condition causing great pain is quite unjustifi- 
able unless the witness is a master of his subject and 
certain of the correctness of his opinion. In all 
criminal prosecutions, except those for “cruelty,” the 
good old custom obtains of giving the benefit of the 
doubt to the accused. In “‘cruelty”’ cases this is not 
so. Expert and inexpert witnesses testify to dubious 
and occult conditions in terms which they must know 
are at best guesses on their part. Magistrates too 
often assume that if a definite opinion is expressed, 
and the name of some disease mentioned, they have 
evidence as to fact. It is an every-day-occurrence to 
hear witnesses for ‘‘cruelty’’ state that a horse is 
“‘ suffering from sprained tendons ’’ whereas the lesion 
is the enlargement resulting from a sprain which 
took place a year. or perhaps two years, previously. 
Recently we heard of a case in which a sandcrack ex- 
isted, but as this was not enough the V.S. added an 
opinion that there was also a sprain of the stifle due 
to the poor animal trying to save its foot. 

We do not wish to imply that veterinary witnesses 
for “cruelty” wilfully state what is not. Probably 
they honestly believe their diagnosis. What we do 
say is that unless they are certain of it they are not 
justified in expressing it without qualification. They 
should remember they are engaged in prosecuting a 
man whose reputation and perhaps liberty is at stake, 
and their assertions should be cautious and fair. 

When the evidence is given not by a V.S. but bya 
man who has been a soldier, or a clerk, or a police- 
man, there is only one excuse for many of the state- 
ments made—gross ignorance. How these men have 
the impertinence to diagnose lameness and then to 
give their opinion on oath is inexplicable. How 
magistrates accept such evidence is pitiful, and how 
the chiefs of the R.S.P.C.A. permit it is shameful. 
Here is an extract from a provincial paper : 

“At Southport, Robert Bond, of Shaw’s Lane, Birk- 

e, was summoned for cruelty toa horse. Inspector 
Coleman, R.S.P.C.A., saw the animal drawing a dray, 
which contained a quantity of vegetables. It was very 
lame in both fore legs, suffering as it was from laménitis 
ind navicular disease. It was evidently in great pain.” 
Doubtless the ignorant audacity of inspector Coleman 

had its effect upon the Bench. Without a qualifica- 


tion two diseases are diagnosed and a magistrate 


say that such a diagnosis was a mere guess, and that 
their conjoint existence could not be sworn to by a 
veterinary surgeon let alone an untrained inspector. 
Such evidence is grossly unfair, and not excusable 
because due to profound ignorance. 


ProressionaL Conpucr. 


Our object in referring to this subject is simply 
explanatory. Some veterinary surgeons never read 
the bye-laws, or Charters, or Acts which govern their 
conduct and provide their privileges. They are more 
than negligent. They really have no idea how 
interesting a book is ‘‘ The Register of Veterinary 
Surgeons,” which contains all these things nicely 
printed and arranged for their special edification— 
price 2/6. Perhaps the Charters are a little heavy 
reading, and as there are five—all of which make 
some alteration in the previous ones—they are a 
trifle complex. For humour you must go to the end 
of the book, where you will find The Sandwich Islands 
as a geographical entity but no such place as Canada 
—and this in 1897, year of patriotism and universal 
English-speaking-federation ! 

Toreturn to the explanation. The first authoritative 
legal statement that a Veterinary Surgeon could pos- 
sibly be guilty of ‘‘ any conduct disgraceful to him in 
a professional respect ’’ occurs in Section 6 of The 


Veterinary Surgeons Act 1881. The offences described 
in the words quoted have not all been defined, but 
each case will be considered on its merits by the 
Registration Committee of the Council at Red Lion 
Square. 

Two offences have been defined by the Council and 
will be found as bye-laws on page 74 of the latest 
edition of the Register. 

The offences are Covering and Advertising. 
Bye-law 113 reads thus—“ by Veterinary 
Surgeons in the public press, or distributing circulars, 
ks or cards relating to their professional attuin- 
ments or abilities or charges, or in respect of medi- 
cines or appliances prepared or sold by them amounts 
to conduct disgraceful in a professional respect.” 
We have underlined certain words because they.in- 
dicate clearly what is objectionable in advertising and 
state the exact offence which the Council will not 
permit. There is no attempt to make an offence of 
the simple circular sent out by a young man starting 
practice, or by an old one on removal to another 
town or county. Advertising becomes an offence 
when you say ‘I took all the prizes at college’’ or 
am a specially fine operator’’ or supply the 
best article at half the usual price,’ or ‘‘ my medi- 
cines for cats and cows are unequalled.” It seems at 
present a little doubtful whether you may advertise, 
or allow others to advertise, that you believe Jones’ 
Gripe Drinks, or Dog Soaps, or Disinfectants, or Clip- 
ping Machines are the very best. Perhaps the Coun- 
cil do not think such forms of advertising have any 


Now, we unhesitatingly 


tecepts the opinion as fact. 


relation to ‘‘ attainments or abilities.” 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


SWALLOWING A HAT-PIN. 
By A. S. Brooxspanxs, M.R.C.V.S., 117, Earl’s 
Court Road. . 


On September 22nd, a tabby kitten, aged three 
months, and about 18 inches long, was brought to us 
for castration. No bad effects followed this opera- 
tion; but on Sunday, September 26th, he was 
brought back for advice, the owner stating that the 
kitten couldn’t eat, that he walked most unwillingly ; 
and when he did, limped greatly. Examination 
showed excessive lameness on right fore leg; that 
limb being hardly put to the ground, but carried care- 
fully. The right side of the neck was swollen, and 
on manipulation of this part between finger and 
thumb a resistent body could be felt. Nothing was 
seen by the mouth. Mr. Gray suspected.a darning 
needle. The kitten was chloroformed and an incision 
made a little behind the posterior angle of jaw. The 
sharp point of something was seen, grasped with the 
forceps, and slowly drawn out. What was my sur- 
prise when I found that the foreign body took the 
form of a lady’s hat pin, quite six inches long, and 
about half the entire length of the kitten. The pin 
reached from the upper part of the neck, through the 
cesophagus to the stomach. How it came to be in 
that peculiar position can only be explained on the 
supposition that the kitten swallowed the pin, and 
that expulsive efforts forced its point through the 
cesophagus to the exterior. 

I may add that the incision in the neck was 
brought together by means of silk sutures, and that 
the wound was treated antiseptically with chinosol. 
The kitten is now doing well. 


SPONTANEOUS RECOVERY FROM TETANUS. 
By C. H. Detacuerors, M.R.C.V.S., Sandford. 


In view of the several lately reported cases of 
tetanus in the horse successfully treated with anti- 
tetanic serum, I offer the following notes. - 

On August 25th I was requested to see an aged cob 
gelding and found him to be suffering from well 
marked tetanus. The jaws, however, could be 
opened about 2 inches, on elevating the head the 
membrana nictitans was seen to shoot across the eye, 
the muscles of the back and those of both sides 
appeared to be especially affected and the cob moved 
as the expression is “all in a piece”; this latter 
condition was particularly remarkable. I could not 
discover any wound or abrasion. As the animal was 
of very little value and the owner said he would 
rather have the cob destroyed than “keep him 
about,” no treatment whatever was attempted. 

On October 9th I was surprised to see the cob 
galloping about the field looking quite fat, and evi- 
dently in the best of health. The owner informed 
es that he had turned the cob out to “take his 
chance.” 


Moral.—lf this had been a more valuable horse I 
certainly would have treated him with the anti- 
tetanic serum, and no doubt innocently reported the 
case in The Veterinary Record as another recovery 


due to the serum treatment, thereby giving it credit 


to which it would not have been entitled in this case. 
Possibly there are more spontaneous recoveries from 
tetanus than are generally supposed. 

Professor Nocard has very little faith in the serum 
as a curative agent (in experimentally produced 
tetanus in the horse) although he says “ it is the best 
method of treatment to which one can have recourse.”’ 
On the other hand as a preventive of tetanus after 
operations or recent wounds, the serum appears to 
have given particularly satisfactory results. 

[Suppose this cob whilst in the field suffering from 
tetanus, had been seen by a “cruelty” officer, would it 
have been difficult to find witnesses to render a convic- 
tion certain ?—Ep.] 


ADVERTISING—IS IT PROFESSIONAL? THE 
QUESTION ARGUED OUT. 


By H. Karstake Tasker, M.R.C.V.S. 


Having read with great interest the numerous 
articles and letters that from time to time have ap- 
peared in the pages of The Veterinary Record relating 
to the subject of advertising, let me hope that the 
remarks | have to make may be considered worth the 
attention of ‘‘ the Council” and all members of the 
veterinary profession. 

I am an advocate for raising the standard of the 
profession in public estimation, to the standard of 
the medical, and as such I[ venture to give my opin- 
ions based on fact freely and unreservedly on the 
matter of veterinary advertising. ; 

It appears to me that a young man who has passed 
the examinations of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons and received his diploma has every right to 
do his best in a straightforward way to make a living 
at the profession he has chosen. This being granted, 
how is he to go about it? We will imagine that a 
young veterinary surgeon, unknown, sets up his 
brass plate in a town of from nine to ten thousand 
inhabitants with a country district of so many miles 
surrounding him. But how is he to get known 
quickly to residents, farmers, and others unless he 
has to start with a thoroughly good personal intro- 
duction? There seems to me to be only two ways. 
One— advertising in the local papers, and sending 
out a neatly printed circular stating that he has 
started practice as a veterinary surgeon at a certain 
address. Another—by frequenting public houses, 
markets, shoeing forges, and such places used by 
those who are likely to employ him, standing drinks 
to grooms, and touting for orders for the sale of his 
medicines, saying that he is willing to work cheaper 
and better than any other veterinary surgeon in the 
town, and by these and other underhand and low 
means try to work up a practice. The former can 
be stopped by the Council, but the lattter can only 
be modified by them. I put these two forms of 


advertising forcibly before the profession and ask 
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which is the best? which is the most likely to raise 
the standard of the profession in the estimation of 
the public? I answer most decidedly advertise in 
local papers; by circulars, large glaring posters! ! 
anything, but not by the medium of the public house 
and drink. What can be more galling to the whole 
profession than to hear of a remark such as the 
following, made by a veterinary surgeon to the coach- 
man or gtvom of another veterinary surgeon’s client 
in a public house: ‘‘ Look here, Mr. Grimes, if you 
can manage to get your master to employ me and 
put Mr. ———— (M.R.C.V.S.} off I will give you 
half profits on each horse I examine for your master 
at £1 1s. Remember christmas is near at hand, 
come and give me a call then and I will put you 
square.”” Now what can such a member of the pro- 
fession be thought of? If the Council stop adver- 
tising, so most assuredly will the profession be 
degraded to the lowest ebb. 

Let me now deal with advertisements themselves 
and try to point out the difference between profes- 
sional and unprofessional advertising. Any adver- 
tisement of the nature of a boast I am most strongly 
opposed to, such as one implying “I am the best 
veterinary surgeon in the town,” and advertisements 
setting forth that the advertiser has special abilities 
to operate as the absurd phrase I often see on the 
bottom of labels, etc., implies. I refer to the words 
operations carefully performed.”’ What good is a 
veterinary surgeon—suryeon—who can’t be trusted 
to operate. It is as ridiculous as a bootmaker who 
puts up ‘A. Browne, practical boot maker,” and 
under this the inscription ‘‘ I make boots to fit.” 
The very fact of a man having the word surgeon 
after his name requires no supplement to show what 
his work is. Those who use this phrase, perhaps, 
do not know what the word surgeon means. ‘“ A 
surgeon is one whose profession or occupation is to 
cure external disease or injuries of the body by 
manual operation.” 

These kind of advertisements have been rightly set 
up for ridicule in The Veterinary Kecord, and many 


a hearty laugh have I had over them, so I need not | 


dwell longer on this part of the subject, but pass on 
to an evén more absurd method of advertising, that 
is, advertisement by labels. I have seen many labels 
of different kinds used by qualified veterinary surgeons, 
and have had samples sent to me by manufacturers 
to choose from. Both myself and a doctor had a 
hearty laugh and a good evening’s amusement: by 
reading them. They included beautiful gold letters 
on a black label for colic drenches, with a wondrous 
description of the action of the medicine, pretty 
pictures of rearing horses on a white liniment label 
which by the writing on them one would think that 
& spavin, splint, or bony enlargement would be 


hypnotised away: by one or two applications of the 
xture. 


_ A cattle drench label with a nice little 
lecture printed on it, saying that all diseases came 
about by derangement of the digestive organs, 
and that if one of these drenches were given in 
time all would be put right, the coat would shine, 
the cow would give more milk etc., with the 
name of the veterinary surgeon printed large and 
‘Ornamental at the bottom of the label, but allow- 


ing room perhaps for the College crest and descrip- 
tion of the wonderful, I might almost say magic 
properties of the medicine. What good does all this 
absurd nonsense printed on a label do? Let us look 
at it from a client’s point of view; a medicine bottle 
we will say is left, with one of these flash, boasting 
and gaudy labels on it, at a farm, the label is read 
and affords amusement and comment. But leave 
such a label at a gentleman’s house—the remark of 
his friend is—‘* Why don’t you employ a qualified 
man to attend your horses and not use these quack 
medicines called specifics, I had a horse half killed by 
one once.”’ The gentleman turns round and informs 
his friend that he does employ a qualified veterinary 
surgeon, who is reported to be clever at his work, and 
that the bottle and label comes from his surgery. The 
result is a good laugh and a not very complimentary 
remark is made on the taste of the veterinary surgeon 
employed. I have often been asked the question why 
a veterinary surgeon puts such labels on his bottles? 
I do not wish to be hard on veterinary surgeons and 
their wonderful labels, or on those who use them, 
but I am dealing with advertising from all its points 
as it is looked on by clients, the Council and others. 
Now I ask one straight and pointed question to those 
who use such labels. What use are they, what good 
do they do? Dothey make a mixture of aloes, eth 
sulph. and chlorodine any better in a case of colic ? 
Ianswer no. Then why are they used? Is it to 
gull the public, to make them think there is some- 
thing magical in the mixture? If so, in my opinion 
it is a wrong practice and a form of advertising. 

Let us go yet another step in the matter of adver- 
tising. We hear of veterinary chemists; well and 
good, they are excellent firms no doubt, to buy our 
drugs from, but when they go a bit further and bring 
out a so-called veterinary speciality it’s overdoing it, 
but when veterinary surgeons go and back them up 
in making such specialities the result is—the profes- 
sion own to the chemist that he can make upa 
better mixture for a certain disease than they can. 
What is the good of college if we can’t make up our 
own mixtures to cure or alleviate such disease as 
mange, colic, eczema, etc.? As an example let me 
give the following: ‘Mr. Smith, Veterinary Chemist, 
begs to draw the attention of the profession to his 
preparation named “ Sarcopodia,” and encloses several 
testimonials from well known veterinary surgeons ; 
it is proved to be of great value in cases of colic, etc.” 

Why do members of our profession send up testi- 
monials for such things? can’t they make up an 
efficacious colic mixture out of the many drugs that 
are now to be obtained without giving support to a 
quack mixture, the composition of which they don’t 
even know. Why do I see the names of veterinary 
surgeons attached to such preparations and applaud- 
ing them? Why! because it advertises their names. 
I see no other answer to give. What experience has 
a chemist in the treatment of veterinary cases? In 
my opinion there are enough quack medicines in the 
market without encouraging more. If veterinary 
surgeons wish to advertise their names in this way 
let them give testimonials to firms who sell known 
preparations, such as a well known extract of malt; 
and to all such firms where composition and quality is 
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fully described, that tell the profession plainly what 
is in the mixture they make up, and if the prepara- 
tion on trial is found worthy of a testimonial, by all 
means let us send one. 

Now I have given my opinion on advertisements 
that lower and make a laughing stock of some mem- 
bers of the profession. They are,,to sum up (1) 
Boasting circulars, and advertisements in local 
papers. (2) The advertisement by means of the 
public house. (8) Advertisement by means of flash 
and gaudy labels. (4) Advertisement by testimonials 
to quack medicines. 

Let me therefore, in conclusion, give a short out- 
line of common sense or professional advertising, 
then let the members of the profession judge for 
themselves which course is the best to follow. 

Allow a young man starting practice to take up a 
directory and send out a neatly printed circular bear- 
ing words to this effect : 


Suaw, M.R.C.V.S., wishes to announce 
that he has now started practice at 49 Regent Road, 
Harley, and that he is willing to attend cases by ap- 
pointment at Harley and the surrounding district. 
Surgery Hours 9 to10a.m.and6to8p.m. Farm 
and other contracts taken if desired.” ; 


And also let him put a plain advertisement in the 
local papers, but one with no attempt at a boast of 
his abilities. 

As to labels, in my opinion they should be quite 
plain, with no great crest and boasting words on them 
but after the following form : 


FEVER DRENCH FOR HORSES. 


For Horses with Coins, Coveus, STRANGLEsS, ETC. 


Give One in a Pint of Water every day. 


F. SHAW, M.R.C.V.S., 


What more is required? Let the medicine speak 
for itself, not the label tell a lie about the medicine. 
But directly we go and put the word “ invaluable” 
before the words for horses in such a label how 
absurd it becomes. 

If the Council could bring out a bye-law to abolish 
all boasting advertisements they would materially 
help to raise the standard of the veterinary profession. 

Any personal names I have mentioned in this paper 
are imaginary ones, and only put in to serve as illus- 
trations in the places required. 


Tue Royat Puorograpnic Socrety. The Forty-second 
Annual Exhibition is now open. The Judges are: In the 
Art Section—F. P. Cembrano, Jun., B. W. Leader, Sir J. 
D. Linton, G. A. Storey, W. L. Wyllie; and in the Tech- 
nical Section—Captain W. de W. Abney, Chapman Jones, 
and Andrew Pringle. The exhibition is open daily from 10 
to 5, and on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday Evenings 
(when Lantern Slides will be shown) from 7 to 10; and will 
close on November 13th. As usual, the exhibition is well 
worth a visit, including as it does such a wide variety of 
subjects and treatment, of artistic and technical excellence. 


HORSE AND CATTLE MEDICINES. 


Possibly a few scenes depicted in a recent “ Biograph” 


or similar machine may socth “A Sufferer” and, 
but I will not anticipate. 


“THE COUNTRYMEN.” 
A play after, and a long way after, 
Henry ARTHUR JONES. 


“ Above all things tell no untruth, 
No, not in trofles, the custom of it is naughty.” 


Act I. Scene I. 


Winter evening, sunset. Farm Gate, at Pokeham ; 


farmer and men enjoying well-earned rest after weari- 
some toil (rabbit shooting). V.S., riding tired horse, 


passes, wishes them good evening, and thinks of the 


eight miles between him and home. 


Scene IT. 


Next day V.S. drives six miles to his branch at Coun- 
try Hotel, meets farmers, etc., and the rabbit hero of 


tradesmen, he offers refreshment (liquid), which is not 


refused, to the merrymakers, points out the advantages: 


of keeping his preparations in the house in case of acci- 
dent or necessity, shows samples and fails to infuse the 
company with enthusiasm. Retires homewards thinking. 


Scene ITI. 


Two a.m. next morning, snow and frost. V.S. leaves: 
his bed still thinking, but more energetically now, and 
throws up the lower sash. 


Dialogue. 

V.S. What ho! varlet 

[This dialogue is better rendered as actually spoken, 
so read this line as: 

Well, what the do you want ? 

Carter (from below): Be you the farrier, ’cause us 
’ave a ’orse tarrible queer. 

V.S.: Oh. Where do you come from ? 

C’.: Squire Rabbits, of Pokeham. 

V.S.: How long has he been ill? 

C.: Er was tooked the day afore yesterday, about 
dinner time. 

V.S. (sotto voce): Satan! Satanissima. [We really 
cannot print this line as spoken, so adopt the more 
classic rendering]. Oh, he was, was he? What have 
you given him? ' 

Usa give un a Night, Moon, and Chopit’s pea- 
green drench, and then us give un a pint of linseed oil 
and er didn’ seem no worse, so us give un arf a pint of 
turpumtime and arter that er seemed a bit chucky like 
so— 

V.S.: Wait a bit till I get some clothes on. [Closes 
sash not gently, curses a /2tt/e audibly—we are again un- 
able to reproduce the inaudible curses—dresses, descends 
to -* ee resumes]. Well, as he was chucky what did. 
you do? ; 

C.: We give un another of Night, Moon, and Chopit’s 
ape drenches, and a pound of Gluebeer’s salts. 

_V.S.: And he got better, I suppose ? 

C.: Well, ess er did seem to stand quieter like, but er 
didn’ pass no water so we cut up an onion and shoved it 
up his case, and rubbed a bottle of St. Augustine’s oils. 
into his back, and we give un two bottles of Rhubarb: 
and Co.’s etherial “Cure or kill” for the information 
(sic) ; and then farmer Leaf he tell Squire as ow us a 


done all us could, and if e was im e’d send for the 


last evening. Pleasantries exchanged, V.S. thinks of 
bills the farmers owe him, and also bills he owes his: 
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farrier, so I’ve come to you, as we’ve eard ow as you be 
a understandin sort of a man. 

V.S.: Well go and tell Mr. Rabbit’s that “ Joe’s dead 
and Sal’s a widder,” [again we depart from the original] 
if Iam coming out of bed to put right what he’s put 
wrong, especially as I’ve seen him twice since the horse 
has been ill, I'll give you some medicine to give when 

ou get back, and I'll attend to it as soon as I can. 
ave a drop of whiskey to warm you up ? 

C.: Thankee sir, but squire said you was to be sure 
and come, and then you could give me a lift back as it 
was too slippy for e to let ’is ’orse come out. 

V.S.: Well, you'll find it warmer walking, here are 
two bottles with full directions. Good-night. 

[Pantomime of devils, spooks, and such: ilk as V.S. 


returns to bed.] 
Act II. Scene I 


V.S. at breakfast, opening letters, bills, and a belated 
postcard from the Lady of the Snows, home comforts, 
etc., spread around 

Logq.: Here’s a letter from Mr. Camden Town, he says 
he'll be down by the newspaper train, guess he won’t, and 
will be ready for any amount of work, which he will 


have ; he can go to old Rabbit’s it will bea good case for | 


diagnosis. 
1l a.m. Arrival of Mr, Camden Town, who missed the 


newspaper train at Trafalgar and has got nearly frozen 
in a slow local ; he is fixed up with a hot breakfast, and 
minute directions for reaching Pokeham. 


Scene IT. 


3 p.m. Mr. Camden Town arrives at Pokeham, hav- 
ing twice lost his way through the inability of the 
natives to understand English. 

Tableau.—Sick horse, Rabbits’ men, neighbours, 
children, dogs, etc. [The more the management crowds 
the stage here the more realistic the scene]. Mr. Cam- 
den Town cross at the cold, the slippery roads, etc., ex- 
amines the patient. 

Log. : Your horse has bronchitis, pneumonia, enteritis, 
and cystitis. 

Chorus, Cantoris: Lor, ave er now. Decani: I 


, telled e so. 


Rabbits: Young man, I sent for Mr. V.S., not you, the 


‘horse has no such thing as you tell of, it’s a clear case of 


stoppage of the water and it has run on to strong infor- 
maticn, and it wants —— else it will die. 

Mr. Camden Town : It wi I die anyhow, and I shan’t 
hurry it up by bleeding it. Give it a quarter of this 
medicine every 3 hours in a pint of beer ; oe : That 
Il do un good] put it in a large airy loose box [Chorus : 
There ain’t one nearer nor five mile]; feed on bran 
mashes [Chorus: Mill’s froze and us can’t get none]; 
clothe and bandage. [Chorus: What do er mean]. 

Exit Mr. C. 7. who reads passages from the intro- 
ductory address given when he entered college, and he 
too thinks as he arrives home cold and hungry. 


Act III. Scene I. 
Hot morning early in July. Rabbits discovered open- 


ing a letter. Haymakers and rural postman at back. 
Rabbits reading— 


Bunny Rabbits Esq. 
Pokeham Grange. 
Dr. to V.8., 
High Lane, Slush-in-the-Mud. 
To Professional Attendance and Medicine for Horse. 
January 10th. Ten Shillings and Sixpence. 


Well this is cheek if you like. I'd like to know 
what it means. [Rides henet 


Scene II. 
[Rabbits writing and log.] 


“T have got a bill from you for 10/6. I don’t know 


what its for, and if its for the horse as died I shall pay 
nothing as you didn’t come when I sent and the medi- 
cine did no good and if the young man you sent had 
known how to bleed it it would not have died.” 

There, that'll settle that bill I know. 

He leans back in his chair, gazes complacently on a 
wool-worked text upon the wall which reads “ Love th 
neighbour as thyself.” From it his eyes wander to the oil 
paintings that flank it, a fat steer and a _ heavily fleeced 
ram, and ejaculates yes, yes. 

Between Scenes II and III two years elapse, dur- 
ing which VS. visits the t office seven times and 
sends a missive to Rabbits, and often sees him at 
markets, sales and so-forth, but Rabbits is afflicted 
with a nervous disease of the eyes which makes V.S. 
appear a fearsome monster, and whenever they ap- 
proach one another Rabbits incontinently flees. 


Scene ITI. 


[Rabbits reading.] Mr. V.S. will be obliged by Mr. 
Rabbits’ immediate attention to the enclosed account. 

[ Writes.] I shan’t pay you anything because I think 
your bill is morbitant. 

[Reads.] If the amount of the enclosed account (10/6) 
is not paid within seven days, Mr. V. S. regrets that he 
will have to place the matter in his solicitor’s hands. 

S Sesaong I will pay you 6/- for the three bottles of 
medicine but as you did not come I will not pay you 
any more. 

[Reads.] Mr. V.S. begs leave to inform Mr. Rabbits 
that if he does not receive 10/6 from him within 24 
hours a plaint will be issued to recover that amount. 


[ Writes.]| Cheque 10/6. 


[V.S. writes.] Received of Mr. Rabbits for account 

rendered 10/6.. 
[CurTAIN.] 

Rise of Curtain after man V.S. thinkin 
Rabbits forgetting. 

Mora: Oneor doth of the principal characters may 
be supposed to be a fool. It is left to the individual 
reader to decide. 

Fras. EVELYN PLACE. 
Hampstead, 10th Oct., ’97. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


TREATMENT oF ActiInomycosis TumMouRS witH ARSENIC. 
—By Veterinary Surgeon Here. 


On the 14th October, 1894, I was present at a 
veterinary meeting held in Saxony, and heard a paper 
by Friedrich on the treatment of Actinomycosis 
Tumours with Arsenic. I had until then exclusively 
treated the disease with Pot. Iodide internally and 
tincture of Iodine locally, without getting satisfactory 
results in the majority of casesin spite ofthe expense. 
With the great spread of actinomycosis here | soon 
had occasion to try the treatment mentioned. If 
taken in time it is not only a certain cure for the ex- 
ternal tumours but is also a simple and sure means 
by which the spread of the disease by discharged pro- 
ducts may be prevented. During 1894 I treated 21 
head of cattle for one client in this way ; in the next 
year I had only seven, in the following year three 
were treated, and this year I have only treated one. 
Besides these I have put the treatment to the test on 
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150 head of cattle which, with the exception of three 
sold for slaughter before healing had time to result, 
all recovered completely. Employment of arsenic is 
carried out in the following manner. On one side 
of the tumour an incision is made large enough to 
admit a finger. On introducing the finger one en- 
counters a large or small cavity filled with purulent 
fluid or one first meets hardened tissue. The pus being 
evacuated a piece of arsenic, varying in size with the 
size of the tumour, is inserted with the forceps as 
near as possible right into the middle of the tumour. 

To prevent the danger of the piece of arsenic fall- 
ing out a plug of tow is thrust into the wound, which 
may be taken out on the 4th day; otherwise one 
may leave the wound to itself. In from one to two 
days the neighbourhood of the wound becomes 
swollen ; the swelling gets somewhat less during the 
next 8 days and one notices in the middle of it a 
small indurated piece; this is the portion of tissue 
killed by the arsenic. In several weeks a line of 
demarcation appears between it and the living tissue 
and after about three months the isolated piece falls 
out. The hole left gradually contracts till finally 
only a small scar marks the place of the detached 
piece. I have noticed no injurious effects of the 
arsenic on those animals treated although in some 
cases I have treated 4 tumours simultaneously on 
the same animal. In one case a hole was formed 
through the buccal membrane 3 centimetres in 
diameter which caused an enormous flow of saliva. 
The cow went off feed very much yet the hole closed 
finally and the cow eventually took food as well as 
ever. In a similar way Liphardt (Berlin Thierarzt 
Woch., 1895) introduced a piece of arsenic on 38 
occasions with 8 days intervals; after my experiences 
I am satisfied that one introduction of an adequate 
piece will kill a very large tumour.—(Berliner Thier- 


arzt Woch.) 
G. M. Trans. 


A Traumatic Neurosis SIMULATING GENERAL 
CHOREA IN A Doc. 

E. Liénaux encountered in a small bull dog, aged 
four years, nervous symptoms resembling those of 
chorea, occurring five days after opening a small 
abscess in the left jugular channel. At rest, the 
subject shook violently in consequence of the clonic 
contraction of the extensors ; the body was suddenly 
raised at each jerk, especially at the anterior part ; 
the head was extended upon the neck and the jaws 
opened as during prehension. Locomotion was diffi- 
cult, but the convulsions ceased about 20 days 
later. 


SorTeNING AND RuPTURE OF THE INTERVERTEBRAL 
Discs WITH CoNSECUTIVE MYELITES IN a Dog. 
The same author observed in a draught dog, aged 

about 7 or 8 years, the following symptoms which ap- 
peared somewhat suddenly: spontaneous painful 
cries, difficulty in walking marked by stiffness of the 
fore limbs. When made to move the steps were 
short and the limbs were scarcely flexed. Knee 
flexion was difficult to produce, and then the rectili- 
near position was immediately reproduced. The neck 
participated in this rigidity, but it was not so well 


marked. Palpation and pressure of the fore limbs 
did not cause pain. Appetite was preserved. Under 
salicylate of sodium treatment for three days the ap- 
pearance of the case seemed to improve, but two days 
later paralysis of the hind extremities supervened. 

Autopsy.—Two small abscesses the size of a pea 
were found in the substance of the long muscle of 
the neck. The verletro-costal articulations from the 
second to the eighth, were the seat of periostoses, 
and by these the irferior common vertebral ligament- 
was raised from this region. The third and fourth 
dorsal vertebra at their bodies were disjointed, and 
the space between them was filled with black blood 
mixed with osseous granules ; the bony surfaces were 
roughened and irregular. The discs of the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth spaces were also altered, but in a 
lesser degree ; they were brown, softened, vacuolar 
and enabled the corresponding bones to move freely 
upon one another. 

On superficial examination not much appeared 
amiss with the cord ; but with the aid of the micro- 
scope lesions of congestion and inflammation were 
discovered.—Annales de Méd. Vét., September-Oct., 
1897. 


CaRBON BISULPHIDE FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE 
StomacH-Bot. (GastropHILus EqQurI) FROM THE. 
Horse. 

Rugarli gave two horse in a space of six hours six 
gelatine capsules, each containing 15 grammes 


(about 3 dr. 45 minims) of carbon sulphide ; the first 


horse rejected during the four following days 497 
larve, and the second 571 during five days after. 

Palenno gave a horse 832 grammes (about 1 ounce) 
of the drug in five hours, and the horse rejected dur- 
ing the four days following 203 bots.—Journ. Méd. 
Vét. Zoot., Sept., 1897, ex Giornale d. Reale Soc. ed. 
Acad. Vet. Ital., 1897, pp. 388 and 404. 


TREATMENT OF CHRONIC CONSTIPATION BY CREOSOTE. 


In England some of the older practitioners used to, 
if they do not now, employ creosote in 10 to 20 
drops mixed with magnesium sulphate and powdered 
ginger, dissolved in plenty of water, in the treatment 
of chronic indigestion and constipation of the ox. 
In La Semaine Méd. of September 1st., 1897, beech- 
wood creosote is recommended in a few drops (from 
1 to 8) in water after each meal in the treatment of 
chronic constipation of man; it has also been used 
for the dog. It is antiseptic and tonic. 

In France a new thermo-cautery for veterinary prac- 
tice has been introduced. It has the advantage over 
the older instrument in not being worked by a 
bellows. It was called the Pyrogéne Dechery, and is 
manufactured by Gasselin, 4, Boulevard Saint-Martin, 
Paris. Price 80 fr. (£8 4s. Od.) including the 
necessary accessories. 


SEROTHERAPY OF EQuINE TETANUS. 


Professor Nocard submitted two fresh papers on. 
the serotherapy of tetanus of the horse at the Academy 
of Medicine of Paris, at their sittings of the 20th and 
27th of last July. 

He then said that his later results confirmed those 
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he made known in 1895. Antitoxic serum as a pre- 
ventative of tetanus of the horse had given some 
marvellous results, whereas when employed in the 
treatment of declared tetanus, this serum nearly 
always disappointed. 

However, in face of the fresh evidence collected 
from practitioners who have treated tetanus by sero- 
therapy, M. Nocard considers this method of treat- 
ment aé being still the best; if it does not increase 
the number of successful issues, it abridges the 
course of the disease and lessens its intensity. The 
serum is useful in those cases where the point of 
entry of the bacillus into the system is not discovered. 
If not much good as a curative agent it seems useful 
as a preventative, for out of 2707 animals receiving 
the injection, the majority a day after traumatism, 
and for the rest from two to four days after, no cases 
of tetanus were observed in districts where the disease 
had claimed victims a few days or months before. 

On the other hand, during the time the experi- 
ments were going on Nocard’s correspondents ob- 
served 259 cases of tetanus in their practice where the 
animals had not received the preventative inoculation. 
One case after receiving the serum five days after the 
infliction of the wound, showed symptoms of tetanus, 
but in a mild form.—Rec. Méd. Vét., 1897. 

[The translator saw some years ago several cases of 
idiopathic tetanus in the horse, and every one got 
well with the ordinary treatment—bromide of potash 
and chloral, then in vogue. He even saw a case 
where, as the symptoms were abating, glanders de- 
clared itself. For the above treatment no special 
virtue is claimed but rather, nature cured them. } 


A New Locat AN #STHETIC. 


Einhom and Heinz, of Munich, have introduced a 
new drug called by them orthoform. It is methylic 
ether, composed of amidoxybenzoic acid. 

It is a white crystaline powder, odourless, slightly 
insipid, and slowly soluble in water which only dis- 
solves it in a quantity strictly necessary for use to 
bring about a sufficient analgesic action, on the other 
hand its absorption not being rapid analgesia is ob- 
tained at once, and persists for several hours and 
even several days. Its advantage over cocaine is that 
it is not toxic ; besides, it plays the part of diminish- 
ing secretions and exercising a freely antiseptic action. 
—Jown, Méd. Vét. et Zoot, Sept., 1897. 

H. G. 


SOME CANINE AND FELINE SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS. 


By Frep. Hospay, F.R.C.V.S., Royal Vet. College. 


Read at the meeting of the Lancashire V.M.A., at 
Manchester, September 30th. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I have particularly 
chosen this subject because I think that it is one of the 
branches in which the veterinary surgeon who is fond of 
operating has a tolerably fair field in which to exercise 

is ambitions with a prospect of applying antiseptic 
precautions, and getting more visible ate Be results 
than in the case of the large and more clumsy patients. 
he subject of canine surgery is a very wide one and 


cannot be touched upon to-night in its entirety; I 
shall therefore make a selection of a few operations with 
a view to promoting a discussion upon their merits or 
otherwise, and the proportion of successful results which 
we each have met with. 

Upon looking back through the older works upon the 
subject we find that we have much to congratulate our- 
selves upon ; the advances in surgery have been very 
great, especially that part which relates to the abdomi- 
nal cavity and its organs. This is largely owing to the 
work of Pasteur and Lister, who have taught us that by 
using certain precautions we can get healing of a wound 
without the formation of pus, the appearance of the 
latter being at one time considered an absolute necessity 
before ve Sa could be obtained. 

Referring to what are even recent works on the sub- 
ject of canine surgery I read the statement that opera- 
tions in canine practice are few, but this is a point upon 
which some differences of opinion may arise. It is not 
the operations which are few, but the operators; for in 
no branch of veterinary surgery can operations offer a 
better field for success than in that of the canine portion. 
Canine surgery, in the large towns at all events, might 
be made one of the most lucrative parts of every day 
practice, and so far as results are concerned they are asa 
rule better than those which follow the same operation 
in the horse, simply because the body of the animal is 
much smaller and more easily manipulated ; indeed, in 
many cases, we are able to get results, which can be said 
to — those obtained when operating upon the human 
subject. 

The operations which I propose to bring before you to- 
day are those of :—Excision of the membrana nictitans, 
the operations for entropion, the operative treatment of 
hematoma of the ear flap, amputation of everted rectum, 
amputation of limbs, and lastly some which involve the 
abdomen, viz., those of laparotomy, laparo-enterotomy, 
ovariotomy and odphorectomy, hysterectomy and ovaro- 
hysterectomy. 

With reference to all operation on the dog attention to 
cleanliness and strict antiseptic precautions will always 
give much more satisfactory results than when these are 
neglected, in fact they are essential to the success of the 
more severe operations. Wherever possible the hair 
should be removed by shaving, the parts being then 
thoroughly cleansed with soap and water, and afterwards 
covered for some minutes with a pad of some antiseptic 
solution. Immediately before operating dry thoroughly 
with tampons of antiseptic gauze or wadding, and have 
a clean supply of this at hand for the purpose of soaking 
up any blood which may follow an incision. 

In the abdominal operations it is always wise to make 
free use of artery forceps before rupturing the periton- 
eum, in order to take up any cut vessels and thus pre- 
vent blood from finding its way into the peritoneal 
cavity. All instruments must be clean, and should 
either have been boiled or soaked in some antiseptic 
solution for some time previous to use; during the opera- 
tion on no account should the instruments or fingers of 
the operator be allowed to come in contact with the 
operating table or anything which has not been rendered 
aseptic. 

rom the list of fluid antiseptics one has plenty of 
choice, the one we use most commonly in the College 
Clinique is creolin in some form or other, but sometimes 
we use solutions of carbolic acid, lysol, chinosol, per- 
chloride of mercury, chloride of zinc, and others. The 
chief precaution to observe with any of them is not to 
allow a toxic dose to come in contact with the body of 
the animal. This is particularly the case with carbolic 
acid, to which dogs and cats seem especially susceptible. 
I had a fatality only last month in a cat upon which we 
were performing laparo-enterotomy in order to remove a 
cork from the intestine. A 5 per cent. solution of car- 
bolic was used for the catgut and instruments, and also 
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for the skin before operating, care being taken only to 
apply it to the skin just where it was intended to make 
the incision. However, before the operation was com- 
pleted the animal was in convulsions and shewing all 
the symptoms of carbolic poisoning, dying within a few 
hours. 

Then as regards suture material I think that better 
results are obtained from the use of aseptic catgut than 
from silk, and this is particularly the case with abdomi- 
nal wounds. To complete the closure of an aseptic 
wound after suturing a tampon of aseptic gauze or wad- 
ding may be applied by the aid of a bandage, but I 
think that to paint the parts with finely powdered iodo- 
form mixed with collodion (in the proportion of one part 
of the former to ten of the latter) is better, especially 
in the case of abdominal wounds. In the majority of 
cases a dog or cat will not attempt to lick this off, and 
a bandage can be dispensed with. In some refractory 
patients, of course, it is absolutely necessary to put on 
a broad or projecting stiff leather collar in order to pre- 
vent the sutures from being licked out. | ; ; 

If one cannot be sure that the wound is aseptic then it 
is absolutely necessary to provide for drainage in the 
usual way. With the more severe operations it is best 
to put the patient under the influence of some general 
anesthetic, such as chloroform for the dog, A.C.E. mix- 
ture or ether for the cat, but with those involving super- 
ficial structures some local anzsthetic such as cocaine 
or eucaine or a mixture of the two is all that is 
necessary. 

Taking each operation in the order mentioned we 
have the simple ones first, viz., those of excision of the 
membrana nictitans, the operative treatment of entro- 
pion and of hematoma of the ear. 

Excision of the Membrana Nictitans. With the first 
named no great skill is necessary. As soon as the parts 
are anzsthetised the membrana is grasped firmly by a 
pair of forceps, drawn out as far as possible and excised 
either with scissors or a sharp knife ; it is an operation 
which becomes necessary during some diseased conditions 
of the membrana, or from persistent paralysis of that 
organ. In the Clinique we perform it very frequently 
on the cat and dog and, although I have been able to 
follow up the patients in several cases for more than two 
years I have not any bad results to record. Of course 
its indiscriminate removal is not advisable, but where 
the organ becomes a source of irritation to the eyeball I 
don’t think that the least fear need be experienced in 
taking it off. 

Entropion. For entropion, a condition of the eyelids 
in which they are turned inwards and irritating the 
cornea, the operation consists of excising an elliptically 
shaped piece from about the centre of the offending lid 
or lids and drawing together the edges of the wound by 
the aid of sutures. Care must be taken not to injure 
the eyeball and not to incise the mucous membrane 
lining tke lid ; the upper skin alone is to be cut and a 
piece removed. 

This deformity appears to affect all breeds of dogs, 
and we have particularly met with it in the Clinique 
amongst the toy varieties ; it is generally congenital and, 
as it effectually spoils the animal for show, it is a 
deformity that the owner is very anxious to remove. 

After operating all that is necessary is to apply some 
antiseptic and keep the parts clean, removing the 
stitches when thought desirable, and prevent the animal 
from rubbing the wound. Union generally takes place 
at once and, if the operation has been neatly performed, 
it is often afterwards a matter of difficulty to tell even 
by a close examination that any deformity has ever 
existed, 

Hematoma of the Ear, or, as it is very commonly 
called “tumefied ear flap,” is a condition, generally 
brought about by bruising the ear flap, in which the 
parts are swollen and there is an effusion between the 


skin and cartilage. The operative treatment usually 
recommended consists in making a free incision and 
removing the contents, the wound being kept open by a 
plug or tent of wadding or tow soaked 1n solution of 
lodine or some ordinary antiseptic. We treated many 
this way but often found that the case did not become: 
cured for a long time, the sac closing and refilling, the 
ear bein apt to become badly deformed. Other treat- 
ments which also often gave unfavourable sequels were 
the insertion of a seton and the injection of iodine into 
the sac or the application of iodine externally. 

The treatment which seems to give the best results. 
consists of freely incising the sac, carefully removing 
every drop of fluid and shred of bruised tissue, and then 
passing cat-gut sutures right through the skin and 
cartilage, tying the knots on the upper surface. Care 
must be taken to thoroughly remove all hair and render 
the skin on both sides as clean and aseptic as possible. 
Dry aseptic wadding or gauze is then flatly applied on 
each side, and the ear kept at rest by bandaging firmly 
but not too tightly to the head. The dressing is changed 
as often as necessary and recovery takes place in an 
average time of about a week or ten days. 

Amputation of Limbs. Amputations of the limbs of 
animals are not so generally practised as in the case of 
the human subject, although the operation is recorded 
much more commonly than it used to be. In the 
Clinique during the past three years we have performed 
it about 15 or 16 times ; in one case, that of a valuable: 
whippet dog (which, by the way, came originally from 

neashire), removing both forel just below the 
elbow. This animal, which was said to be one of the 
fastest in the country before his accident, is now kept. 
solely for stud purposes and serves bitches alright, his- 
appearance when walking being very like that of a 
kangaroo. It is astonishing how soon a dog gets accus- 
tomed to going about on three or even two legs without 
the aid of any false appendage, and in cases where a dog 
or bitch is valuable for stud purposes, or where the 
owner is especially fond of the animal as a pet, ampu- 
— affords a means whereby its life may be pre- 
served. 

In amputating we have sometimes adopted the circu- 
lar and sometimes the flap method, of incision, but the: 
latter is the one I usually prefer. The parts are 
thoroughly cleansed, shaved, etc., and the patient anzs- 
thetised, the skin is then drawn upwards towards the 
body as tightly as possible and incised either by a circular 
sweep or two V shaped cuts ; the muscles are similarly 
served, arteries are taken up and ligatured, and the bone 
sawed through as high up as possible. The wound is 
thoroughly cleansed, dried as much as possible, and the 
muscles are sutured together with aseptic cat-gut; a 
space is left for drainage if necessary, and, the skin 
sutured over that, or in some cases the skin and muscles. 
can be sutured together. An antiseptic pad and ban- 
dage are applied and the wound treated in the ordinary 
manner. e have not yet had any mishap during the 
operation, but in one case death has occurred from septic 
infection probably owing to the floor of the kennel not 
being kept as clean as it ought to be ; in two other cases 
death occurred from the same cause but due, [ think, to 
pus which formed as a result of the excessive bruising 
and damage done when the limb was first injured. 

After treatment consists in keeping the parts clean 
and as aseptic as possible and in attending to the general 
health of the patient. A false leg may or may not be 
fitted according to the will of the owner, and _ this again 
can take a shape varying from an ordinary half-crown 
leather socket to one of vulcanite and silver with rubber 
pad and springs, etc,, which a friend of mine made by 
request a short time ago, and which cost 15 guineas. 
have here several photographs, obtained from various 
sources, of dogs to whom false legs have been fitted. 

Amputation of the Rectum is an operation which does 
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t require quite so many instruments and can be per- 
jwethe by the aid of a general or local anzsthetic. 
It is necessary in cases in which the rectum has pro- 
truded and persistently becomes everted after each time 
of returning ; this most frequently occurs from excessive 
straining either as a result of ineffective attemps to pass 
feeces or as the result of the administration of drastic 
purgatives, es ially when the system of the patient is 
in a very debilitated condition. . 

The op€ration consists in suturing the wall of the 
internal portion of the everted part to the anal orifice 
with aseptic cat-gut and then removing below the sutures 
by a circular incision. This is best accomplished by 
inserting some smooth rounded body such as a large 
probe or, better still, an ordinary clinical thermometer 
case into the lumen of the gut, then passing a number of 
interupted sutures from the anal ring to the interior take 
care that they include the internal part of the everted 
bowel ; to complete the operation the offending part is 
removed with a sharp scalpel. Asa rule the immediate 
result is good, the anus presenting an almost normal 
appearance at once, and by being kept clean and dressed 
with antiseptics recovery ensues in a few days. ; 

Re administration of internal medicine—some advise a 
mild laxative with the idea of allowing fluid or soft 
feces to pass over the wounded part, others advocate 
medicines which will keep the bowels at rest completely. 
I havetried both and although I think that there is no 
specific treatment I am inclined to favour the latter and, 
for this purpose generally administer very large narcotic 
doses of Extract of Cannabis Indica, giving from ten 

ins to halfa drachm. I have tried opium and chloro- 

yne but think that Cannabis Indica has many advan- 
tages over either of them. ; 

Of the last seven cases upon which we have operated 
we are able to record five recoveries. In one patient it 
was necessary so excise portions upon three separate 
occasions within a month, and the ultimate result was 
successful. In the two cases which died the patients 
were very weak, the rectum had been everted for nine 
days in one instance, and three weeks in the other, and I 
think that they simply died of syncope due to exhaus- 
tion. I am sure that if the operation be done soon 
enough the prospects of success are excellent. 


ABDOMINAL SURGERY. 


The next group of operations may all be said to come 
under the title of abdominal surgery as they are ones 
which have to do either with the abdomen or its con- 
tents. I refer to the terms laparotomy, laparo-entero- 
tomy, odphorectomy and ovariotomy, hysterectomy and 
ovaro-hysterectomy. With our extended knowledge of 
the value of cleanliness and antiseptics the abdominal 
surgery of the dog and cat may be said to have lost 
almost all its fears ; in reality, if antiseptic precautions 
be strictly adhered to and the occasion arises, one need 
not have the slightest hesitation about opening the 
abdomen and exploring its contents. The chief dangers 
lie in delaying until too late and thus allowing the 
patient to become exhausted, in making a mistaken diag- 
nosis, and in the fact that it is often necessary to operate 
when the animal is absolutely out of condition and unfit 
to bear-any operation at all. 

Laparotomy. By the term “laparotomy” is simply 
meant the act of surgically incising through the abdomi- 
nal wall, and it is of course necessary to do this in order 
to gain access to the organs contained there. Simple 
laparotomy is performed when we suspect the presence of 
tumours or abnormal bodies of some kind or other in the 
abdomen or abdominal organs, and desire to remove 
them. In the dog and cat I think that on, or close by, 
the median line is the best place for making the incision 
as there is less vascular tissue to cut through and, in 
addition, if pus forms there isa much better prospect. of 
getting good drainage. In the smaller animals one has 


not such an enormous weight of intestinal contents to 
deal with as in the horse and cow, so that there is not 
the same danger of the stitches bursting. I am aware 
that it is a common impression that wounds made 
through the linea alba do not heal readily, but from prac- 
tical tests which I have applied to the point I am led to. 
a different conclusion. 

The operation consists merely in carefully incising the 
skin and muscles, taking care not to injure the abdomi- 
nal organs ; a director and blunt pointed bistoury are 
always an additional safeguard. Having done what is 
necessary to the contents as antiseptically as possible, 
suture the abdominal wall and skin separately, dry 
thoroughly and apply some antiseptic such as collodion 
and iodoform. 

The chief dangers are those of peritonitis and adhesion, 
but if antiseptic precautions are strictly adhered to the 
former need not be feared and the latter is not of such 
great consequence as if it does take place to the lower 
wall of the abdomen the adherent tissue is generally 
omentum. 

By Laparo-enterotomy is meant the oneration of in- 
cising the abdominal wall and also the intestine ; it is 
usually done for the removal of some foreign a 
have only had the opportunity of performing it in the 
dog and cat a few times, but in human surgery it is now 
an operation by no means uncommon. 

The intestine is carefully incised in a longitudinal 
direction, the foreign body extracted and the wound 
closed by Lembert’s sutures, which avoid the mucous 
coat and bring the two serous edges together. The 
results that I have had have not been encouraging, but 
I think that this was due to the fact that in each case 
the animal was brought in an exhausted condition. My 
last case, mentioned in the first part of the paper, was 
that of the cat which had a cork in the small intestine, 
in which death unfortunately took place from carbolic 
poisoning due to the use of carbolic acid as the anti- 
septic. 

Odphorectomy and Ovariotomy. The next operation, 
that of complete extirpation of the ovaries, commonly 
spoken of as “spaying,” is technically known either as 
odphorectomy or as ovariotomy, the name depending 
somewhat upon whether the ovaries are healthy or 
diseased at time of removal. It is an operation to which 
[think we might profitably turn our attention a little 
more than wedo. Most of us, whether engaged in town 
or country practice, are asked at some time or other 
whether we will spay a cat or bitch. They are generally 
pets belonging to owners who can afford to pay well for 
the operation and who find, after they have become 
attached tu the animal, that it becomes an intolerable 
nuisance and the only alternatives open are oiphorec- 
tomy or death. Removal of the ovaries is also necessary 
in certain diseased conditions of the generative organs. 

The method of operating is as follows: Having pre- 
viously had the abdominal wall around the seat of in- 
cision shaved and cleansed, a pad of antiseptic material 
is then put over the part and the animal placed on the 
operating table upon the abdomen to be anwsthetised ; 
when unconscious the body is turned over and fixed 
with the limbs well spread apart in a suitable position 
for operating. A longitudinal incision about half an 
inch to an inch long is made on or close to the median 
line just in front of the pubis, all blood vessels being 
taken up with artery forceps. At this stage a blunt 
probe, or a flexible catheter, is inserted by an asssistant 
directly into the vagina ; this generally penetrates as far 
as the os uteri, occasionally passing through it. The 
operator introduces the fore or middle finger of his right 
hand ora blunt hook into the abdomen and feels for the 
probewhich his assistant is moving cautiously about. The 
object of this is to enable him to distinguish definitely be- 
tween intestine and uterus in order that he may hook his 
finger round the uterus and bring it into view. It is 
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now an easy matter to follow up each horn until the 
ovary is reached. In young animals the latter may be 
simply scraped off with the nail or a blunt scalpel, but 
in + he ones it is advisable to ligature above and below 
the ovary beforecutting. The cut ends of the cornua 
of the uterus are returned into the abdomen, the mus- 
cles and skin are drawn together separately and the 
whole of the exterior of the wound is covered with a 
coating of iodoform and collodion (1 in 12) or some other 
antiseptic. The ends of the sutures should be cut off 
short and the wound thoroughly dried or it will be 
found that the collodion will not stick properly. 

During the past two years we have - oye upon 16 
cases, all of which have been successful. As a general 
rule the only treatment found necessary has been on the 
third day to remove the sutures, and apply a little dry 
antiseptic powder daily to the part until union is com- 
plete. In two cases we had to re-open the wound by re- 
moving some of the sutures and wash out the abdomen 
on account of the formation of pus. The application of | 
the iodoform and collodion does away with the necessity 
of bandaging, and I find that it is very rare for the dog 
or cat to lick out the stitches where it has been applied ; 
whereas a bandage is often troublesome to put on pro- 
perly, and a constant source of irritation to the 
animal. 

Ovaro-hysterectomy and hysterectomy.—The last opera- 
tions to which [ purpose referring are those of ovaro- 
hysterectomy oh hysterectomy. The former is the 
one most commonly performed in veterinary practice as 
it is uot often that the occasion arises for the removal of 
the entire uterus without including the ovaries as well. 
I have, however, had occasion to perform partial 
hysterectomy once for the relief of a strangulated hernia 
which included amongst other organs a pregnant horn of 
uterus ; the horn was ligatured above and below, and the 
parts between (including the foetus) excised, the animal 
making a good recovery and giving birth to « full grown 
living pup from the other horn, within a month 
afterwards, Ovaro-hysterectomy is an _ operation 

which may be performed merely in order to 

revent cestrum and breeding, or with advantage 
in difficult dystokia. Under the latter conditions I 
think that it offers to the patient a much better chance 
of recovery than when the dystokia is relieved by laparc- 
hysterotomy or, as it is more commonly known, Cesarean 
section. In the latter the uterus is opened and the foetus 
extricated, the walls of the womb afterwards being sutured 
together ; with Caesarean ovaro-hysterectomy the uterus 
and contents, together with the ovaries, are removed 
entire. It is true that it absolutely spoils the animal 
for breeding purposes, but even after a successful 
ordinary Czesarean section and recovery it is questionable 
whether it is wise or safe to use the animal for breeding 
from. 

The patient is prepared in the same way as for ovario- 
tomy, and a probe or catheter inserted into the vagina in 
the same manner, the incision into the abdomen being of 
sufficient size to allow of the gravid uterus (if 
the animal be pregnant) being withdrawn. <A 
ligature is placed above each ovary and another 
around the body of the uterus just below the 

junction of the horns. The uterus and contents are 
bodily removed by the aid of a scalpel, care being taken 
that none of the contents drop into the abdomen. In 
order to prevent this it is sometimes wise to put two 
ligatures on each part and cut between them. The stum 
is then returned into the abdomen and the externa 
wound sutured and treated as described in the spaying 
operation. 


unsuccessful case was also in a cat, suffering from dys- 
tokia, and the animal was already exhausted through 
prolonged labour. 7 

The chief immediate sequels to be feared in these two 
latter operations are _— and collapse, but given 
antiseptic surgery and the animal in good condition I . 
don’t think that either need offer a great bar to the 
operation. The ultimate sequels are hernia, laziness, and 
a tendency to lay on fat. ‘The hernia depends upon 
whether the stitches hold or not, and the others depend 
largely upon the way the animal is exercised and fed. 
With reference to the usefulness of a spayed bitch as a 
watch dog or for work, and of spayed cats for catching 
mice, I have been able to trace many of the cases up 
and certainly, up to the present they are all as useful as 
they were before, so that I think that usefulness or 
otherwise in these respects must depend largely upon 
the temperament of the animal and the conditious under 
which it is afterwards placed. 

In regard to the best age and condition of an animal 
for spaying or removal of the uterus and ovaries I think 
that from about six to twelve months for the bitch, and | 
three to nine months for the cat are as good ages as any. 
Some that we have done have been younger and some 
older, but I think that these ages are the best as regards 
risk. One or two which had previously had litters have 
passed through the operation well, in fact it is the cus- 
tom of some operators to allow the bitch or cat to be a 
few weeks advanced in preynancy before operating in 
order tu be able to discover the uterus more easily. Two 
were in cestruiun when done, but this is not a good time 
at which to operate as the generative organs are then 
more vascular than at other times. Fat animals should 
be reduced in size and got into condition before the 
operation is attempted. 

This brings me to the end of my list, and 1 beg to 
thank you for the patient hearing you have given me. I 
should very much like to hear what your individual 
opinions are as to the merits or otherwise of each opera- 
tion and the percentages of successes or failure which 
you have had, as it is largely by dealing with hard facts 
of this kind that we can hope to advance ourselves in 
surgery. 

After the paper, a practical demonstration of the 
operation of odphorectomy, as performed in the bitch, 
was given upon a dead subject, the method used being 
the one previously described. 


Post-MortEM SPECIMENS. 


Cat’s head with osseous tumour on the under surface 
of the orbit, a cat’s lower jaw showing necrosis of bone 
and three kidneys, each containing a calculus. The 
latter were shown by the kindness of Mr. Alfred Broad, 
F.R.C.V.S., of London, who lent them by request for the 
occasion. The history, as furnished by Mr. Broad, was 
that the kidneys had been taken on post-mortem 
within twelve months from two dogs belonging to 
the same owner. Case No. I. was a fox terrier, eight 
years old, which had suffered from stiffness and pain in 
the — of the loins ; the owner had treated the animal 
for rheumatism, death occurred and st-mortem 
examination revealed a stone about as large as an 
ordinary sized walnut, completely filling up one kidney. 
Case No. IL. also a terrier, aged, had had occasional 
lameness on one hind leg for a few minutes at a time. 


Two days after admission into the infirmary it suddenly 
collapsed, the body turned very cold, and death occurred 
the following day. Post-mortem revealed a calculus 
about the size of a hazel nut, in the pelvis of each . 


During the past two years we have operated upon six kidney. 


cases, five of which were successful. One cat, a very 


valuable one, was about a month advanced in pregnancy 
and another was expected to have kittens any day. The 
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HEREDITY IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 


Abstract of discussion at the Reading meeting of the 
National Veterinary Association. 


a (Continued from p. 195.) 


Mr. Hopkin: You have heard from other speakers of 
the magnitude of the first part of the paper. I will 
frankly confess that I do not feel competent to criticise 
that part of it. Ido not feel, as suggested by previous 
speakers, that I can argue with Weissmann arid some of 
the authorities that the Professor mentions, but there 
are some practical factsthat come out. The influence of 
environment on the cells before tney come into the outer 
world has not been made much of. Some years ago I 
noticed in a district where I was travelling that the 


horses had a peculiar mulish ;—-they were not 


mules, but distinctly horses, but they had the mulish 
appearance. I thought surely some horses must have 
been very mulish in type, and must have left his stam 
on the district, but they were by different horses, and 
could trace no calusiondaie. I think I found the solution 
of the matter, that in this district a good many mules 
were bred, and if a mare bred a mule first, generally the 
foals follo ving had this mulish aspect. Another contir- 
mation of this will be found quoted in one of the papers, 
where a mare was put to a zebra, and for many years 
after to a thoroughbred horse. Every foal had distinct 
zebra markings. Now it could not be the cell of the 
thoroughbred fone that gave the zebra markings. The 
female cells had passed away, and yet this peculiar 
strong impression or whatever it was stamped itself for 
several generations in both cases. Would it be possible 
to establish this and so give a distinct marking? Would 
that become hereditary /—breeding from animals in this 
way, could you produce another? With regard to tuber- 
culosis, if you will refer to the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s last journal you will find there a record of a 
case by Mr. King, veterinary surgeon to the Manchester 
Corporation, where twin calves from a cow were ve 
decidedly tuberculous when they were five days old. 
They were from a tuberculous mother. Did they con- 
tract and develop tuberculosis in five days? Was the 
yeh reper so strong in them that in five days they 

ad contracted and developed tuberculosis ? I say no ; [ 
a | it was born in them. 

n speaking of some of the other diseases I am not 
quite so sure about roaring having such strong heredi- 
tary tendencies as some people think, or else almost 
every horse would be a roarer. Hermit was a roarer, 
and I believe those who are acquainted with race-horses 
will confirm what I say, that the majority of the old 
stallions, race-horses, are all roarers, nearly every one of 
them, and their stock are not all roarers. Some seems to 
be so tainted, and to have it transmitted. It is possible 
that in some of these cases, as suggested, the predisposi- 
tion is transmitted, while in other cases the actual thing 
Is transmitted ? Sidebone has been referred to. I think 
that Professor Dewar said that calkins produce side- 
bones. If calkins produced sidebone every horse in our 
towns ought to have sidebone, for they never work a 


_ carthorse without a calkin. You could not get along at 


all. Ido not think that sidebone is nearly as prevalent 
in our town as in a good many others. Calkins have 
nothing to do with sidebone. I believe it is hereditary. 
If you breed from a mare with sidebones, in all proba- 
bility you will get sidebone whether you put calkins on 
or whether you do not. I am satisfied in a good many 
Instances it is produced from the turning in the agricul- 
tural horse dragging the plough—as he turns at the end 
of the furrow he gets bumped or trodden on by the other 


horse. I have in many cases confirmed this. You have 
a large sidebone on the outside where horses have been 
bumped in turning, and there is no sidebone on the in- 
side. In my experience that is one of the most prolific 
causes of sidebone. The immunity that some animals 
possess was also referred to. I can confirm what was 
said about rinderpest ; I remember in one farm where 
rinderpest was there were only two animals left alive, 
and those were two calves from one particular cow, 
which never contracted it at all. The mother of these 
calves was fat at the time of the ontbreak and was 
slaughtered, so that whether she would have been im- 
mune or not Ido not know. But the two calves out of 
that cow were the only two left alive out of some thirty 
or forty animals. Now with regard to this heredity, in 
all breeding where we are trying to preserve the good 
points of an animal, when you breed for pedigree pur- 
poses you also must not furget—and we do not, I presume 
—that we accentuate the defects as well. I am sure 
some of you will bear me out that many animals which 
have been bred for conformation and for other purposes 
are very useless and very unsound. 

Mr. McGavin: I must congratulate Prof. Dewar 
upon the very excellent paper which he has given us. 
It must have caused hima great amount of labour to. 
bring forward, and I think he deserves great praise. 
There are several things he has pointed out which are 
hereditary, and [ shall just enlarge upon a few. In my 
experience diseases of the feet are hereditary. One 
mare in particular that I know had a contracted foot. 
She was bred from, and all her progeny except one turn- 
ed out the same way in the same foot. Another mare 
that I knew had very bad false quarters and sandcracks 
in every foot. Her “3 the same. Sidebone 
had been mentioned. Mr. Hopkins says that sidebones 
are due in some instances to injury. I have watched 
animals in our district suffering from sidebone, but I 
have never found that calkins produce it. Unless you 
have a bony diathesis I do not think you could very 
easily produce sidebone. Where I came from there 
are lots of horses two and three years old, who have 
never had a shoe upon their feet, who have sidebone. 
They have never been turned at the end of a furrow, but 
yet they have sidebones; and those animals who are 
turned at the end and have sidebone, you will find them 
both inside and outside. Professor Dewar has referred 
to colour. Colour, in my opinion, is hereditary. The 
progeny of one horse that travelled, “England’s Wonder,” 
could be recognised all over the place. It is twenty 
years since he travelled in our district, and he has left a 
distinct trace of his colour. “Royal Sandown” was s chest- 
nut, and you could pick out his chestnuts to this day. 
It is years since he travelled in our district. I ama be- 
liever in heredity in tuberculosis. We all believe that 
tuberculosis is due to a microbe, but unless you get the 
nidus or the diathesis in the system it is very hard 
for that tuberculosis to become developed in the 
subject. 

Colonel Steet: I merely want to ask a question, I 
should like Professor Dewar to give us his opinion upon 
a point which has very much exercised me, as to whether 
external conformation is conveyed more surely by the 
sire or by the dam, and whether, on the other hand, 
nervous influence is directly transmissible through the 
dam. My reasons for asking this question are that | 
think I have observed such a transmissibility in animals 
which has extended to the human subject. In very high 
quarters I know of certain prominent noses which have 
been transmitted apparently to the offspring, but the 
brains do not appear to have accompanied them. Prof. 
Edgar has nearly answered my question. I fancied he 
had anticipated me altogether, but he has assisted me a 
little. I treasure the remarks he has made, and I have 
arrived at the conclusion that if my suggested theory 
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is correct, Professor Edgar must have had a very clever 
mother. 

Professor PENBERTHY: I should like to personally 
thank Professor Dewar for the manner in which he has 
treated a very difficult subject, and also the speakers who 
have gone before me for the light which they have 
thrown on some of the more obscure matters of the 
paper. With Professor Edgar is his opening remarks I 
am entirely at one, and I take this opportunity to say so 
asa teacher. Professor Edgar has evidently arrived at 
the conclusion that teachers are — to disregard 
the supernatural. As regards the subject of heredity, I 
have arrived at very much the same conclusion that 
Shakespeare did, that “there is a divinity—a super- 
natural—which shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we 
may.” There is a divinity, a supernatural, which imbued 
the primordial particle of protoplasm with all its inherent 
tendencies, to add fresh tendencies, or takes them away. 
It has been said that some gee scientific man stated 
that it was noble, it was truly scientific, to say that one 
does not know. I have arrived at the conclusion, more 
particularly after reading this paper, and after going 
through all the theories which are advanced as to vita 
changes, that we know very little about them—practi- 
cally nothing, and that the time of such a meeting as 
this would be wasted in discussing them. The danger of 
accepting heredity as the paramount factor in tuberculo- 
sis would be extreme folly on the part of the veterinary 

rofession as represented here. I would suggest—and I 
Sellews it has been done before—that this can be pretty 
easily proved. We have inoculation at our disposal, and 
a series of inoculations with the growth of the tubercle 
bacillus would probably prove more than our talking for 
the next two years. If six animals were chosen from 
a stock which was supposed to possess hereditary tuber- 
culosis, and inoculated, then we might arrive at any rate 
at a definite result by that experiment. 

I should like to ask Prof. Dewar whether he thinks 
there is anything inherited from a tuberculous parent 
which cannot be ecquired by a non-tuberculous animal, 
from an animal coming from a non-tuberculous stock— 
whether there is anything specific about it which can 
only be inherited, or caer it is some low kind of con- 

dition which I am bound to say I thoroughly believe in. 
I believe a person may inherit a predisposition to tuber- 
culosis from an animal which has never been tubercu- 
lous. Then, again, I should like to ask the writer of the 
paper whether in mixed dairies in towns where the cows 
are of no _—_ breed or special family, whether he has 
ever there been able to trace any special family of cattle 
becoming tuberculous. 1 believe an animal may inherit 
a predisposition to tuberculosis, but up to this time I 
have never found any evidence of that predisposition be- 
ing a specific one—being one that may not be acquired 
by some circumstances which debilitated some of the 
cells of the body. I should not like to leave the meeting 
without expressing my gratitude to the writer of the 
paper and the previous speakers for what they have given 
me. 

Mr. Cameron : With regard to heredity, I do not see 
any reason why we should look upon a certain disease as 
not being hereditary because it does not always appear 
at birth or in infancy. There are many diseases which 
are contagious and infections, which takes a considerable 
period of incubation before they become developed, and 
there are others again which takes a very short time. 
Because people do not develop tuberculosis or cancer or 
syphilis at birth, I do not see that that is any positive 
proof that those diseases are not hereditary, or that they 
are not transmitted by direct heredity. With regard to 
the influence which animals affected by disease might 
have, I think perhaps the following case might guide us 
a little upon this subject Four or five years ago, at 
winter-time, a certain stallion was bad with influenza. 
He got in good condition again before the travelling 


season came round, but all the mares with which he had 
contact mgt the same disease, and he had to be 
laid aside until the next season. The next season he 
came out in good conditicn, but the same result occurred 
again. The following year the horse was sold, but on 
the condition that this should not turn up again. But 
lo and behold ! the results were identical. I cannot tell 
you what finally happened to him, but the progeny of 
that horse contained the germs of that highly infectious 
and contagious disease ; and why is it not possible for 
some spur or seed of tuberculosis or any other hereditary 
disease also to be conveyed in other cases? But only be- 
ing a disease which takes a long time to develop, it does 
not develop until later years. I see no reason why that 
should not bethecase. There is no doubt that there are 
other influences that affect the progeny as well as here- 
dity, and as well as the physical condition of the patients. 
Some of us who are young, and have not much experience 
in breeding, may think that Jacob’s breeding the spotted 
and ringed cattle was either a myth a something super- 
natural. But I say no, there is nothing unreasonable in 
it. A landlord on the estate on which I was brought up 
one of the original shorthorn breeders, and one of the 
contemporaries in the early days of Mr. Cruikshank— 
was a breeder of Clydesdale horses, and he had a strong 
fancy for grey horses. When they were being served he 
always had them surrounded with animals of that special 
colour. I know a breeder at the = time, a gentle- 
man whose name every one would be bound to honour 
and respect, at the very top of the tree, and he has eve 
horse on his farm, every head of poultry, ducks, and a 
of the same colour, so great is his belief in the surround- 
ings in this colour. 


LICENCE FOR IMPORTED DOGS. 


Importation oF Docs OrpER or 1897. 


Tue Boarp or AGricuLturE, by virtue and in 
exercise of the powers in them vested under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 and 1896, and of 
every other power enabling them in this behalf, do 
hereby licence the landing at —of the 
property of of subject to the follow- 
ing Conditions :— 

Condition 1.— When landed the said dog shall be 

forthwith moved by the following route, namely: 

to the following, premises, namely: 

and while being so moved, shall, so 

far as practicable, be kept separate from all 
other dogs. 


Condition 2.—The said dog shall, after its arriva 
at the said premises, be there detained by and 
at the expense of its: owner, and not moved 
thereout, except as hereinafter provided, for a 
period of six months: Provided that— 


First.—At any time after the expiration of 
Ninety days the period of detention may be 
determined by a further Licence of the Board 
of Agriculture, which will only be granted on 
the production of a Certificate of a duly quali- 
fied Veterinary Surgeon certifying that the 
dog is not affected with or suspected of rabies; 
an 


Seeond.—The said dog may at any time be 
moved to another place of detention with, and 
subject to the conditions of, a further Licence 
of the Board of Agriculture, which will only 
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be granted on the production of such a Cer- 
tificate as above-mentioned ; and 

Third.—The said dog may be temporarily 
moved from off the said premises provided 
that until it is returned thereto it is kept in 
the charge of a competent person and is 
e&ciently muzzled with a wire cage muzzle 
so constructed as to render it impossible for 
the dog while wearing the same to bite any 
person or animal, but not so as to prevent the 
dog from breathing freely or lappivg water. 

Condition 8.—The said dog shall not during the 
period of detention be permitted to come in con- 
tact with any other dog whether on the said 
premises or not, unless the dog to which this 
Licence relates is efficiently muzzled with such 
a muzzle as is described above. 

Condition 4.—The said dog, whilst being moved to 
the said premises, shall be accompanied by this 
Licence. 

Condition 5.—This Licence is available for the 
landing of the dog between the-——day of—— 
189 and the day of 189 both days 
inclusive. 

Condition 6.—This Licence is revocable by the 
Board of Agriculture. 


In witness whereof the Board of Agriculture 
have hereunto set their Official Seal this - 


day of one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety—. 
ue 4 


Norice.—Any application to the Board of Agri- 
culture under Condition 2 of this Licence for a 
further Licence should be accompanied with this 
Licence in addition to the Veterinary Surgeon’s 
Certificate mentioned in that Condition. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


DOES A CONVICTION FOR CRUELTY DAMAGE 
_ A PROFESSIONAL OPINION ? 


At the East Grinstead Police Court, on October 4th, 
aladinthe employ of a farmer named Hamlin, living 
at Lingfield, was summoned for cruelty toa mare by work- 
ing the same when in an unfit condition. Four wit- 
nesses were called for the prosecution, including Mr. 
Antonio Levi Farrant, a Member of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, practising at East Grinstead and 
neighbourhood, and the witnesses for the defence in- 
cluded Mr. Glover, of South Godstone, and Mr. Roberts, 
of Tunbridge Wells, also members of the College. The 
animal in ge was formerly used as a ’bus horse and 
was recently purchased by the owner from Mr. Tilling, 
London, for six guineas and was now said to be worth 15. 
It had a bent fore leg, and on the day of the alleged offence 
these limbs were said to be trembling violently. For the 
prosecution Mr. Farrant said this defect was “due to con- 
traction of the back tendons, arising from very hard and 
fast work,” and Mr. Roberts, for the defence, declared 
that “the bent limbs were the result of weakness of 
the muscles of the fore arms.”—Mr. Cripps, who defend- 

, cross-examined Mr. Farrant and elicited the fact that 
he had been recently summoned and convicted himself 
for cruelty to a horse at East Grinstead, and was about 
to put a question to him which had reference to that 
particular case, his object in intending to do so, he said, 


ing to show the Bench that Mr. Farrant’s opinion 


could not be regarded as so valuable as the opinions 
which would be given by the professional witnesses 
whom he should call for the defence. Mr. Farrant’s 
conviction, he considered, somewhat damaged his 
opinion in this case. The Bench, however, held that the 

uestion, which did not refer to the case being tried that 

ay, would be an improper one, and it was not, there- 
fore, just, Mr. Farrant stating that he should decline to. 
answer the question if it were put to him. In the end 
the Bench dismissed the summons, and declined to 
make any order as _ to costs which the Society inspector 
applied for. 


“SOUND OTHERWISE”—A DISPUTED 
WARRANTY 


At the Cork Borough Sessions before His Honour the 
Recorder. 

_ This was an action at the suit of Michael Noonan, 14 
Great George’s Street, horse dealer, against Lieutenant 
Ronald J. W. Carden, of the 17th Lancers, for £35 the 
price of a horse sold by plaintiff to defendant. A jury 
of six tried the case. 

Mr. George Laurence (instructed by Mr. B. C. Galvin, 
solicitor), appeared for plaintiff, and Mr. J. Sheehan 
(instructed by Mr. P. Bass), for the defendant. 

The plaintiff was examined, and stated he dealt in 
horses He brought a horse to O’Brien’s Repository, for 
defendant to see. Defendant asked him if that was the 
horse named “ Whitehead,” and witness said no. He 
told him the price of the horse he bought, and also the 
price of “ Whitehead.” The defendant asked if witness 
would give a warranty with “Whitehead,” and witness 
said no, that a Vet would not pass him. Defendant 
asked him if “ Whitehead ” was a “ puller,” and witness 
said he could hold him. By agreement they met in the 
evening, and took “ Whitehead” and the other horse 
across a few miles of country. Witness was ridin 
“Whitehead,” and zfter a few miles defendant ask 
witness to change mounts, which witness did. After 
about a mile defendant said he was satisfied with “ White- 
head,” and would pay £30 for him. Witness said he 
would not part with him under £35. Defendant asked 
him how the horse was unsound, and witness said he 
had corns and was bad in the wind. 

To his Honor.—He told defendant he would not put 
the horse before a vet. as he knew he was unsound. Me 
gave no warranty with the horse. 

Examination continued.—Witness had the horse at 
the Coachford jumping competition, rode him back and 
delivered him over to the defendant next day. Defend- 
ant kept the horse for ten days, and then came to witness 
and said he could not ride him, that he got an awfully 
bad account of the horse, and that the horse would kill 
him (laughter). Witness told defendant that he (defen- 
dant) had experience of the horse, and expressed himself 
satistied with him, also that the horse had been hunted, 
and never killed anyone. Defendant then said the horse 
had laminitis, and asked witness if he would get him 
examined by a vet; witness replied that he sold the 
horse without a warranty. Defendant then said “if he 
is such a great horse, why did you ask me so small a 

rice,” and witness said that was because he was unsound. 

efendant then asked what he would do with the old 
horse, and witness said there was nothing to do but to 
pay for the horse. Defendant then said “all right, if 
you insist I must, but he will kill me.” (Laughter). 

“wy Honour.—He was of homicidal tendency. (Laugh- 
ter). 

Examination continued.—-A gentleman who was with 
defendant then said “Oh, its all right, you can leave 
him tome in your will.” (Laughter). Defendant also 
said that the horse was fifteen years, and witness said 
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he was only nine or ten. Defendant refused to take 
back the horse. 

Cross-examination by Mr. Sheehan.—“ Whitehead ” 
was a good hunter. He was aware Dr. Harding sold 
him for £5 before witness got him. He was sold so cheap 
because he had soft feet. Dr. Harding sold the horse to 
Mr. Desmond. Witness got the horse afterwards, and 
sold him by public auction for his keep, and bought him 
in for £13. A Mr. Rice owned the horse before witness. 
Mr. Mahony, V.S., told witness that the horse had been 
as fine as yearling as everhe saw. Dr. Mahony did not 
say the horse had navicular. Witness had the horse for 
four months and during the time he never went lame 


NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


The winter session of the New Veterinary College, 
Leith Walk, Edinburgh, was opened on Wednesday 
afternoon by Principal Williams, in presence of a large 
gathering of students and others interested in veterinary 
science. In the absence of Mr. Jas. Hope, East Barns, 
the chair was occupied by Mr. G. Whitehead. 

Principal WILLIAMS, who was very cordially received, 
gave at the outset some of his personal experiences since 


after hard exercise. Witness did not warrant the horse 
sound in every other way, but wind and corns. He was 


sure of this. 


Richard Coveney stated he was employed in the yard 


where the horse was kept. He was present at the inter- 
view between plaintiff and defendant on the 26th July, 


and heard plaintiff stating that he would not put the 


horse before a vet. as he was not sound. 


Mr. Mahony, V.S., was then called, but did not answer. 
Service of the subpcena having been proved, his Honour 


imposed a fine of £20 on him. 
his closed the plaintiff’s case. ‘ 
Lieutenant Carden, the defendant, was then examined 


by Mr. Sheehan. He was looking for a hunter and got 
into communication with plaintiff. He had heard about 


“Whitehead,” and asked defendant for a trial of him. 
He had a trial but nothing was said about a warranty 
before the trial. He noticed something wrong with the 


he entered the veterinary profession. This was, he said, 
his fortieth year as a veterinary surgeon, and his thir- 
tieth as a teacher of veterinary science in Edinburgh, 
and whatever his demerits might have been, he was 
proud to think that he could look back on many men 
taught by himself and his colleagues who now occupied 
most prominent positions in the profession in all parts of 
the world. During the forty years that he had been 
associated with the profession, he had seen many changes 
in it—-changes which he might say had entirely altered 
its aspect both professionally and socially. What had 
the profession accomplished for the benefit of mankind, 
not only by relieving suffering and curing disease, but in 
the prevention, and even extermination, of maladies 
which had proved so destructive to animal life and so 
disastrous to the owners of their flocks and herds? In 
1865, rinderpest was introduced into Hull from Russia, 
and some of us remember the sad havoc and the ruin of 
many it caused in this country. In. 1856-57, John 


horse, and witness asked plaintiff if he would sell him, (amgee was professor of anatomy and physiology at the 


sound or otherwise, the plaintiff said he would not, that 
he was not sound in the wind and had corns. Witness 
asked him if he would guarantee him sound otherwise, 
the plaintiff said he would. Witness on the faith of that 
statement agreed to take the horse at £35. Witness then 
went to Kilworth, and when he came back he tried the 
horse, and found he was going bad. He heard very bad 
reports about the horse, and on examining him ‘Gat 
that he had laminitis ; also the defendant underestima- 
ted his age. Plaintiff admitted having guaranteed the 
animal sound, with the exception of the corns and wind. 
Mr. Mahony, V.S., told him that the horse had navicu- 
lar. He sent back the horse, but plaintiff refused to ac- 
cept him. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Lawrence: After the trial he 
told plaintiff he was well satisfied with the horse. He 
por plaintiff if he would guarantee the horse, barring 
the corns and wind, and plaintiff said he would. He 
offered plaintiff £5 to take back the horse. 

Lieutenant Edward Thompson, 17th Lancers, was 
examined He stated he was present at the interview 
between the plaintiff and defendant about “ Whitehead.” 
He heard plaintiff admitting he guaranteed the horse 
sound with the exception of his wind and corns. 

Mr. E. Wallis Hoare, F.R.C.V.S., stated he knew the 
animal since 1895. It was a constant patient of his, and 
witness treated him for laminitis and navicular. It was 
on witness’s recommendation that Dr. Harding sold him 
for £5. The horse was worthless as a hunter. 

The jury disagreed, and the case was adjourned to 
next sessions. 


George Heriot’s Hospital. 


We are pleased to see that “At a General Meeting of 
the Governors of George Heriot’s Hospital—Lord Provost 
Sir Andrew M’Donald presiding—it was agreed to award 
the fellowship in the department of science to Mr. Albert 
E. Mettam, M.R.C.V.S., Royal (Dick) Veterinary College 
Edinburgh.” This Fellowship is only open to graduates 
of the University. It is pee to proof of the position the 


profession is attaining, and that it is beginning to compel 
a recognition of its merits. 


Dick Veterinary College. He (Principal Williams) was 
‘then a student, and heard him repeatedly warn this coun- 
try that, if the Government did not endeavour to prevent 
its advent, incalculable loss would result. Gamgee was 
ridiculed by the public ; even Professor Dick was against 
him. He was, however, a true prophet; and, had a 
million of money been given to him to take the necessary 
measures to prevent the disease, this country would have 
been a gainer, and very many stockowners saved from 
ruin. So far as rinderpest, pleuro, and foot-and-mouth 
disease were concerned, the veterinarians of this country 
had successfully combated with them and driven them 
from their shores; but they had done more, they had 
successfully exterminated other diseases that were of a 
non-contagious nature—for example, periodic ophthalmia, 
which caused blindness in many horses. In his younger 
days they were never without this eye disease, and, do 
what they would, they could effect no cure. Thanks to 
the efforts, particularly those of Coleman, they seldom or 
never now saw a case of it, and cataract was very rarely 
seen. Again, take poll-evil, fistulous withers, ‘and even 
navicular disease—ailments so common thirty years ago 
—where are they now? What was all of this due to? 
He answered, unreservedly, to the advancement of know- 
ledge, and to the honest carrying out of that advanced 
knowledge by the members of his own profession. See- 
ing that they had been able to exterminate so many 
diseases, and that they had done so very much against 
their financial interest, might they not expect, even yet, 
that some recognition should be given to them during 
their present very auspicious year of Her Majesty's 
reign. Her Majesty had no subjects in the world more 
loyal than those of their own profession. Nothwith- 
standing all that, this great year was passing away, and 
they bad received no marks of recognition or approval. 
He spoke not for himself, as he represented the youngest 
College in this country. Might he ask the question, Had - 
they, as a profession, done anything to counteract the 
benefits they had conterred ? On the continent of Europe, 
veterinarians, as well as members of the medical pro- 
fession, received honours and decorations for work per- 
formed for the benefit of the public. Were those more 
worthy than they? It was very true they acted under 
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more favourable on, being appointed and endowed 
by their respective Governments, which provided all the 
appliances and bore all the expense requisite for scientific 
investigations, whereas they were compelled, if they de- 
sired to keep pace with the times, to provide their own 
appliances and to devote their time and energy without 
any hope of State assistance. Even America put them in 
the brush, for there were laboratories, wellappointed, where 
medical’men and veterinarians were appointed by the 
State to conduct scientific work. There they saw 
physicians and veterinarians working hand in hand ; 
whilst in their own little island they have had experi- 
ence of an attempt to put their veterinarians down by 
the medical men of Scotland, who attempted to allocate 
to themselves the duties of the veterinarian in the 
Public Health (Scotland) Act. Whilst he acknowledged 
that more scientific work and more original discoveries 
had been made by their continental brethren, he claimed 


that they were even more practical in working out the | 


details of the — as surgeons, avoiding perform- 
ing many cruel operations which they considered useless, 
and extending much more humanity towards their 


patients ; whilst as physicians, they claimed that they — 


were greatly in advance in their treatment of internal 
disease. He need not refer to particulars beyond than 
to mention that what they did in the way of bleeding, 
blistering, and physicking thirty years ago was often 
done on the Continent now. To compare the practice of 
the present time in their own country with that of 
thirty or even twenty years ago, he might mention that 
ordinary cases of influenza in the horse were bled, 
physicked, and blistered without the slightest considera- 
tion being given to the general state uf the patient. No 
matter how debilitated and depressed the animal might 
be, the fleams were stuck into him, and four, six, eight, 
or ten quarts of blood abstracted ; then he was dosed 
with aloes, tartar emetic, calomel, etc., his breast and 
sides dressed with strong mustard or severely blistered. 
Principal Williams addressed a few words of counsel to 
the students, and in concluding, paid a warm tribute to 
the memory of the late Mr. Finlay Dun, remarking that, 
in the death of Mr. Dun, the profession had lost one of 
the most influential and esteemed members. 

On the motion of Mr. Ingram, seconded by Mr. Ruther- 
ford, a very hearty vote of thanks was passed to Princi- 
pal Williams for his address. The Principal in reply, 
said he was pleased to see such a large and representa- 
tive company present to assist at the inauguration of 
another session at that college. The present session, so 
far as hé could see, promised to be the most numerously 
attended one that they had had for the last three or four 
years.— North Brit. Agriculturist. 


REMARKABLE STORY OF CRUELTY AT A 
DOG SHOW. 


A case of great importance to exhibitors at dog shows 
was heard at the Liverpool Police Court before the sti- 
pendiary magistrate. The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals took proceedings against Captain 
Hargreaves, a well-known exhibitor of St. Bernard dogs, 
and William Hudson, his kennelman, for cruelly ill- 
treating a tame rabbit. 


It appeared from the case for the prosecution, that on 
July 27th last a dog show was in progress at the St. 
James's Market, Liverpool. The first-named defendant, 


who was stated to be president of the North of England 


> Bernard Club, was showing some dogs, and prior to. 
the judging he bought a small tame rabbit, about five | 


weeks old, which he gave to his kennelman, with instruc- 


tions that when the dogs were being exhibited in the 
a Ap was to throw the rabbit before them and pull it 
back with a string attached to its leg, the object being 
to attract the attention of the dogs and “ bri ond them 
.¥ These instructions were carried out, and it was not 
till certain of the bystanders interfered that the pro- 
ceeding was discontinued. The case for the prosecution 
was that the string attached to the rabbit’s leg was so 
tight as in itself to cause great swelling and pain, and the 
alarm caused to the rabbit was also dwelt upon. It was 
said that when released it was much exhausted. 

The Stipendiary, in giving his decision, said he 
thought the whole thing was a piece of cruelty, and he 
would be very sorry to think that such treatment could 
be carried on. The defendant Hargreaves was the per- 
son mainly responsible, Hudson merely acting under his 
orders. He fined Hudson 10s. and 4s. 6d. costs ; and 
Hargreaves £3 and £5 4s. 6d. costs, being of opinion on 
the question Of costs that it was a proper case for the 
society to investigate. 


F.R.C.V.S. and Barrister. 


At Kingston-on-Thames County Court, before his 
Honour Judge Lushington, Q.C., Ernest Joseph Longi- 
notto, a pupil of King’s College School, Wimbledon- 
common, sued the Mitcham and Wimbledon District 
Gas Company for damages.—The plaintiff, who was 
represented by Mr. W. Barrett, barrister, was riding his 
bicycle slowly up Hill-road, Wimbledon, on May 31, 
last, and had just reached the corner of St. George’s 
road, when two of the company’s wagons came round 
the corner at a great pace. The second of these ran 
into plaintiff, smashing his bicycle beyond repair, whilst 
he himself sustained injuries which prevented him from 
pursuing his studies for some days.—For the defence it 
was sought to prove that plaintiff was riding on the 
wrong side of the road, but his Honour gave judgment 
for plaintiff for £11 and costs. 


[We are glad to see our late colleague successful in his 
new profession.—Eb. | 


Breach of Muzzling Order—Amusing Case. 


At Accrington Police Court the Town Clerk, Mr. A. 
H. Aitken, was summoned for a breach of the muzzling 
order. The Town Clerk said it was true his dog was 
found galivanting about the streets of Accrington on 
Sunday morning with its muzzle hanging round its neck. 
| He did not want to accuse the civilian who informed the 

lice of having taken the muzzle off the dog, but it 
cael singular, seeing the muzzle was a sample muzzle 
‘ sent to him by the Board of Agriculture. He supposed 
| he would have to pay the penalty, but he hoped the 
Magistrates would be lenient with him, as times were 
hard at present. (Laughter) The Mayor: Is anything 
_ known of him? (Laughter). The Chief Constable : Noth- 
| ing is known against him in this Court, your worships, 

but he has been tined by the County Justices for a 
similar offence. (Laughter). The Mayor (to the Town 
Clerk : Seeing this is the second offence, we cannot 
_make it less than 2s. 6d. and costs, but seeing also that 
times are hard with you, as you say, we will give you a 
-month to pay. (Laughter). 


Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick FitzWygram, 
Bart., has, after further consideration, announced that 
he will adhere to his decision to retire from th» repre- 
sentation of South Hants (Fareham Division) at the 
close cf the present Parliament.—7he Army and Navy 
Gazette. 
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Saddles and Sore Backs. 


Vet.-Major F. Smith’s admirable Manual of Saddles 
and Collars, Sore Backs and Sore Shoulders, issued by 
the Stationery Office, has just been ublished in a third 
edition. It is an official manual of first-rate importance 
to all who have charge of horses, and the new edition 
embodies the principal points contained in the Army 
Order (October, 1895) on saddlery, while some matters 
of minor importance, which appeared in previous 
editions—the last was issued in Gateher: 1893—have 
been omitted. The anatomical exposition of the subject 
is exceedingly good, and the author’s practical know- 
ledge of saddlery enabled him to produce in simple form 
a manual that is absolutely indispensable. e have 
but to commend it anew.—Army & Navy Guzette. 


OBITUARY 


Joun Tart, M.R.C.V.S., Annan, Dumfriesshire. 
1848. Jan. 1884, Lond. 


Mr. Joun Tart, veterinary surgeon Annan, died on 
Monday morning, October 4th. He came to Annan in 
the Spring of 1848, and was, perhaps, the oldest prac- 
titioner in the south-west of Scotland. He was well 
known over a wide district. He took much interest in 
horse-breeding, and from time to time he owned several 
thoroughbreds, including the well-known horse Red Cap 
Sly. About a year ago he was prevailed upon to procure 
an assistant, and this lightened his work. For- the past 
six months he had been in failing health, and for three 
months his sore trouble (dropsy) confined him to his bed 
entirely. Deceased, who was 79 years of age, was never 
married. He leaves a sister in Kirkintilloch (his native 
place), and a brother, who resides in Australia. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. POWER ON CHARLES SAINBEL. 
Sir, 

I was a little surprised to hear Mr. D’Arcy Power in 
his inaugural address say “ Charles Sainbel taught human 
anatomy a lesson, and established his own reputation in 
England when he published his essay on the proportions 
of Eclipse. The essay is still in advance of its 
time, for it shows how animal mechanics can be expressed 
in geometrical terms, etc.” 

No doubt the essay on Eclipse brought Sainbel into 
prominence and established his reputation, but how it 

‘taught human anatomy a lesson ” is difficult to under- 
stand. As a fact the measurements of Eclipse were 
quite new in London in 1791, but the plan of the work 
and the theory of progression which formed part of it was 
taken from Bourgelat’s Elemens Hippiatrique, publish- 
ed at Lyons in 1750. 

That the essay is “still in advance of its time ” is surely 
a statement made by Mr. Power merely as a compliment 
to the institution in which he was speaking, and in 
which Sainbel was the first teacher. I venture to think 
no veterinary surgeon will agree with it and that no 
horseman will accept it. Possibly some day it may be 
possible to express a portion of animal mechanics in 

eometrical terms but never will Sainbel’s essay be the 
sis of such expression. 

Sainbel offered his table of proportions of Eclipse as— 
(1) a surer guide to the brush or chisel of the artist ; 
(2) as a guide to the better choice of an animal and to 
exact from it no greater exertions than nature had ren- 
dered it capable of yielding ; (3) by mean of this table 
we should be enabled to establish the true conformation 


of the racehorse, and at any given time to discover 
whether the breed had improved or degenerated.” 

Now every one knows that conformation only is of 
very little assistance in judging a horse’s capacity for 
work. Courage, energy, force are things you cannot 
measure, and without them the best made horse is a use- 
less beast. : 

But even as a record of conformation Sainbel’s work 
is of no value. He commences on page 16 by this para- 
graph—-‘The head, divided in 22 equal parts is the 
common measure for every part of the body. If the 
head appears too loug or too short ina horse, that com- 
mon measure must be abandoned and the height of the 
body taken from the top of the withers to the ground. 
This height being divided into three equal parts, one of 
these three parts sub-divided into 22 equal parts will 
give a just geometrical length, such as the head would 
have given had it been rightly proportioned.” 

There is altogether too little exactness about this as 
a basis upon which to erect any theory of animal 
mechanics. Just think of it—if your eye suggests that 
the head is too big, try the height as a fundamental 
standard for comparison. But suppose your eye sug- 
gests the legs are too long, where then are you to 
start / 

Animal mechanics, as expressed in geometrical terms 
by Sainbel, is not very hopeful and gives a poor idea of 
Eclipse. Here are a few quotations :— 

“Three heads and 13 parts, gives the height of 
Eclipse, when properly placed, from the foretop to the 
ground.” 

“Two heads and five pec, the height of the perpen- 
dicular line, which falls from the articulation of the arm 
with the shoulder, directly to the hoof.” 

“One head, the width of the neck at its union with 
the chest.” ; 

“One head and four parts gives the length from the 
stifle to the hock.” 

And these measurements were made on a dead horse ! 
—Yeurs obediently, 

Equus. 


Rie’ HALIFAX DOCKING CASE. 
ir, 


T sent you a letter about ten daysago7e “Subscription 
Fund” Halifax Docking case, in the hopes you would 
insert it in The Veterinary Record and as it has not 
appeared and no acknowledgement of its receipt, may I 
venture to ask if you received it. I am of opinion the 
members of our profession or those who subscribed to 
this fund are entitled to know in what way the money 
has been expended.—I remain, very faithtully Yours. 

JosEpH H. CARTER. 

Oct. 10th. 

[ \e held over Mr. Carter’s letter hoping to receive the 
report of the gentlemen who kindly undertook the duties of 
Secretary and Treasurer. We had reason to expect it a 
fortnight since.—Ep.] 


Communications, Booxs, aND Papers RECEIVED :—Prof. 
Dewar, Messrs. H. K. Tasker, F.E. Place, W.F. Barrett, 
C. H. Delacherois, G. Mayaull,- ¥. Hobday. 

Williams’ Vety. Med 8th edition, Annual Report A.V.D., 
The Cork Daily Herald, The Scotsman. 


— 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters 
worth bringing under the notice of the profession, and 
thankful to any friends who may send us cuttings from 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 

Original articles and reports should be written on one 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 
ee for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 

, 5.W. 
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